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A  number  of  insect  questions  are  up  for  answer  today.    Numerous  ques- 
tions about  tent  caterpillars  have  been  coming  in  ever  since  April.     And  this 
week  several  listeners  have  been  asking  about  garden  pests,  especially  cutworms. 

First,  a  reply  to  all  the  queries  about  the  tent  caterpillar.  The 
entomologists  tell  me  that  this  is  a  name  for  a  number  of  closely  related 
insects  —  small  hungry  worms  that  feed  on  the  young  leaves  of  trees.  Wher- 
ever you  live  —  East,  West,  North,  or  South  —  you  are  probably  familiar 
with  some  member  of  the  tent  caterpillar  tribe.     The  one  that  has  "been  respon- 
sible for  most  inquiries  in  recent  years  is  the  apple-tree  tent  caterpillar 
which  has  "been  prospering  mightily  through  the  Northeastern  States  and  New 
England.     This  spring  the  first  colonies  of  the  tent  caterpillar  reported  to 
the  entomologists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  came  in  March 
from  Georgia  where  the  caterpillars  were  out  on  the  wild  cherry  trees.  But 
even  before  that  someone  in  Florida  had  reported  seeing  some  full-grown  larvae 
crawling  about  the  ground.     In  April  reports  of  the  tent  caterpillar  came  in 
from  Atlantic  States  all  the  way  from  South  Carolina  to  Maine. 


This  apple-tree  tent  caterpillar  appears  to  be  a  wise  insect.     It  puts 
up  its  familiar  webby  tent  in  the  crotches  of  the  tree  where  it  is  feeding 
and  then  at  night  or  in  bad  weather  retires  to  its  tent  for  shelter.  It 
hatches  in  the  spring  at  the  same  time  that  the  tender  young  leaves  of  the 
fruit  trees  appear  and  it  has  such  an  appetite  that  it  often  completely  strips 
a  tree  of  its  young  leaves.     Occasionally  tent  caterpillars  become  so  numerous 
that  they  reach  what  the  entomologists  speak  of  as  "outbreak  proportions," 
and  usually  these  "outbreaks"  cover  large  areas. 

All  this  may  sound  quite  serious,  but  before  you  let  this  insect  give 
you  too  much  concern,  here  is  comfort  from  the  entomologists.     They  say  that 
though  tent  caterpillars  often  make  many  trees  unsightly  in  the  spring,  the 
actual  damage  they  do  by  feeding  on  leaves  is  usually  not  very  serious.  The 
trees  leaf  out  again  after  the  caterpillars  have  finished  their  feeding  for 
the  season.     To  be  sure,  trees  that  have  their  leaves  stripped  year  after  year 
will  eventually  be  weakened  and  may  die,  but  many  of  the  favorite  trees  of  the 
tent  caterpillar,  wild  cherry  and  unprotected  apple  trees,  are  not  very  valu- 
able anyway.     Then  tent  caterpillars  have  natural  factors  that  cut  down  their 
numbers  in  the  course  of  events  —  enemies  like  diseases  of  their  own,  insect 
parasites  and  unfavorable  weather.    After  a  few  years  of  abundance,  these 
natural  factors  get  in  their  work  and  often  almost  wipe  out  the  caterpillars. 
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A  campaign  to  control  tent  caterpillars  all  through  the  country  would 
"be  too  expensive  to  be  worth  it.     But  the  entomologists  say  that  a  community 
campaign  in  which  there  are  organizations  like  the  Boy  Scouts  is  often  helpful 
for  the  protection  of  valuable  fruit  trees  or  shade  or  ornamental  trees  which 
may  be  worth  the  cost. 

Here's  how  to  go  after  those  tent  caterpillars:     First,  crush  or  singe 
the  caterpillars  wherever  you  can  find  them,  but  in  using  flame,  be  careful 
not  to  scorch  the  bark  or  young  growth  of  valuable  trees;  second,  spray  the 
foliage  which  caterpillars  are  feeding  on  with  an  insecticide  mixture,  such 
as:     6  teaspoonsful  of  lead  arsenate  with  1  tablespoon  of  linseed  oil  and  1 
gallon  of  water;  third,  sometime  between  summer,  when  egg-laying  takes  place, 
and  next  spring  —  early  spring,  when  the  eggs  hatch,  collect  and  destroy  the 
egg  masses  laid  by  the  flying  tent-caterpillar  moths  on  the  twigs  of  such 
favorite  host  trees  as  the  wild  cherry  and  apple;  and  fourth,  remove  and 
destroy  worthless  wild  cherry  and  apple  trees  in  the  neighborhood.  Finally, 
if  you  undertake  a  control  campaign,  do  it  thoroughly. 

So  much  for  tent  caterpillars.     Now  about  cutworms.    A  young  gardener 
writes:     "What  would  you  think  if  you  came  out  early  in  the  morning  to  find 
most  of  your  young  lettuce  plants  cut  or  snapped  off  near  the  ground?" 

Answer;     I  would  think  that  some  of  those  destructive  cutworms  were 
about  —  in  fact,  I  would  be  pretty  sure  of  it.    And  I  would  look  around  in 
the  soil  near  the  plants  that  had  been  cut  off  to  see  if  the  guilty  worm 
wasn't  right  there  curled  up  after  his  meal.     Cutworms  ordinarily  feed  at 
night  but  sometimes  they  also  enjoy  a  meal  on  dark,  cloudy  days.    There  are 
many  kinds  of  cutworms.     The  common  ones  are  stout,  soft-bodied,  smooth  or 
nearly  smooth,  and  vary  in  color  from  grey  to  brown  or  nearly  black,  sometimes 
spotted  or  marked  with  stripes.     The  best  remedy  for  cutworms  is  poison  bait  — 
white  arsenic  or  paris  green  mixed  with  dry  bran,  water,  and  some  cheap  molas- 
ses, scattered  about  the  garden  late  in  the  day  so  that  it  will  be  moist  and 
attractive  in  the  evening  when  the  cutworms  begin  to  feed.     Scatter  it  thinly 
at  the  rate  of  1  pound  per  1000  square  feet  over  the  garden  and  around  the 
bases  of  plants  that  have  been  set  out  but  remember  that  this  mash  is  poisonous 
to  young  children,  animals  and  poultry.     If  your  garden  is  small  you  can  often 
pick  out  all  the  cutworms  from  the  soil.    You  can  usually  find  them  curled  up 
about  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  within  ~$  or  k  inches  of  the 
plants  they  have  cut  off. 

I  am  sending  this  questioner  a  bulletin  which  gives  directions  for 
preparing  poison  bait  for  cutworms  and  also  information  on  other  garden  pests. 
This  is  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1371  called  "Diseases  and  Insects  of  Garden 
Vegetables."    As  long  as  the  free  supply  lasts,  any  listener  is  welcome  to 
a  copy.     Just  write  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.   C.  ,  and 
ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  1371  —  "Diseases  and  Insects  of  Garden  Vegetables." 
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